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A  CABIN  OF  UNIVERSAL  FAME 


The  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born  has  become  the  best 
known  home  in  all  the  universe.  No 
ctructure  where  a  man  of  any  nation 
has  dwelt  is  more  quickly  recognized 
by  people  the  world  around  than  the 
house  of  logs  in  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln first  saw  the  light  of  day. 

On  February  12,  1909,  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  visited  the  birth- 
place of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  order  to 
take  part  in  a  program  which  launched 
the  project  looking  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Lincoln  cabin.  On  June  14, 
1936,  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
made  a  journey  to  the  same  place,  not 
to  deliver  an  address,  but  to  visit  the 
humble  cabin  much  as  a  private  citi- 
len  to  gain  inspiration  at  the  shrine. 
Year  by  year  outstanding  world  citi- 
zens from  many  nations  make  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  birthplace  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  original  Lincoln  cabin  itself 
once  went  on  a  lengthy  itinerary,  hav- 
ing been  shown  at  the  Tennessee  Cen- 
tennial at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and 
in  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  birth  in  1909,  it  was 
returned  to  its  original  site.  As  the 
cabin  is  no  longer  available  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  the  next  best  method  of 
allowing  the  general  public  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  the  birthplace  of  Lin- 
coln was  like  is  to  construct  replicas 
of  it.  Many  of  these  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  country  and  even  Den- 
mark has  built  a  Lincoln  cabin  in  one 
of  her  parks.  In  1920  The  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Company  erected 
a  replica  of  the  cabin  in  Foster  Park 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  Three  years 
later  Miss  Mary  Bowditch  Forbes 
built  a  Lincoln  cabin  on  her  estate  at 
Milton,  Massachusetts.  Both  of  these 
log  houses  are  built  to  the  exact  speci- 
fications of  the  Hodgenville  cabin  now 
preserved  in  the  beautiful  memorial 
structure  there. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Lincoln  cabin  has 
recently  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  favor- 
able location  near  the  entrance  of 
Foster  Park.  It  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  typical  pioneer  rail  fence 
and  the  landscaping  has  been  arranged 
to  harmonize  with  a  cabin  home.  The 
furnishings   for   the   cabin   were   ob- 


tained   in    Kentucky    in    the    county 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 

Many  requests  have  come  to  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation  from 
Boy  Scout  Troops  and  other  organiza- 
tions for  information  which  would 
be  helpful  in  building  a  replica  of  the 
cabin.  This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore 
presents  sufficient  instructions  for  the 
building  of  an  accurate  replica  of  the 
Lincoln  cabin. 

Foundation 
Field  stones  were  used  under  the 
foundation  logs  although  sometimes 
large  stones  supporting  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  cabin  and  the  four  corners 
of  the  chimney  were  all  that  were  re- 
quired. 

General  Plan 

The  cabin  is  17  ft.  x  13  ft.,  outside 
measurements,  with  a  door  5  ft.  8  in. 
by  2  ft.  8  in.  and  a  window  2  ft. 
square  in  the  front  wall  of  the  struc- 
ture. On  the  left  side  wall  is  an  open- 
ing for  the  fireplace  and  a  log  and 
stick  chimney  6  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  3  ft. 
11  in.  deep.  The  back  and  right  walls 
of  the  cabin  are  without  openings. 

Front  Wall 

The  front  wall  is  eleven  logs  high 
to  the  eaves.  To  make  room  for  door 
and  windows  several  logs  of  different 
lengths  are  necessary.  Log  Measure- 
ments follow: 

1log 19  ft. 

4  logs 17  ft. 

6  logs 7  ft.  7  in. 

4  logs 6  ft.  9  in. 

2  logs  3  ft. 

2  logs 1  ft.  9  in. 

Door  casing,  overall ....  2  ft.  8  in.  wide 

5  ft.  8  in.  high 

Window  casing,  overall. .  .2  ft.  square 

Right  Side  Wall 

The  right  side  wall  is  ten  logs  high 
including  the  long  eave  log.  Above  the 
eave  are  three  more  logs  which  com- 
plete the  gable.  Log  Measurements 
follow : 

Hog 15  ft. 

9  logs  13  ft. 

1  log 9  ft.  6  in. 

1  log 5  ft.  6  in. 

1  log 2  ft.  6  in. 


Back  Wall 
The  back  wall  is  plain  with  all  logs 
the  same  length  except  the  eave  log 
which  extends  out  on  each  end  12 
inches  beyond  the  rest  of  the  back  logs. 
Log  Measurements  follow: 

Hog 19  ft. 

30  logs 17  ft. 

Left  Side  Wall 
The  fireplace  is  cut  out  of  the  left 
wall.  The  sixth  log  directly  over  the 
fireplace  is  the  first  one  to  extend  the 
full  length  of  the  side  wall.  There 
are  four  more  full  length  logs  includ- 
ing the  eave  log  and  three  shorter  ones 
in  the  gable.  Log  Measurements  fol- 
low: 

Hog 15  ft. 

4  logs  13  ft. 

•r>  logs 4  ft.  3  in. 

Hog 9  ft.  6  in. 

Hog 5  ft.  Gin. 

Hog 2  ft.  6  in. 

Chimney 
The  chimney  against  the  left  wall 
is  five  logs  high  in  back  and  six  logs 
high  on  each  side.  On  top  of  these 
logs  smaller  sticks  are  used  to  build 
the  chimney  tapering  off  until  they 
reach  the  height  of  the  ninth  side  log 
of  the  cabin.  (The  chimney  may  be 
extended  to  the  roof.)  Log  Measure- 
ments follow: 

12  logs 4  ft.  10  in. 

5  logs 6  ft.  6  in. 

30  sticks  from  ...  6  ft.  6  in.  to  3  ft.  3  in. 

Roof 
The  roof  consists  of  five  poles  be- 
sides the  two  eave  logs  of  the  walls, 
and  on  these,  three  courses  of  hand 
made  singles  are  placed.  These 
shingles  are  held  on  by  an  extra  ridge 
pole  and  three  more  poles  extending 
across  the  roof  where  the  courses  of 
shingles  join.  Pole  Measurements  fol- 
low: 

12  poles   19  ft.  long 

Sufficient  hand  made  shingles  for  3 
courses  on  each  side  of  roof. 

Picture  Available 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion will  be  pleased  to  furnish  a  pic- 
ture of  the  cabin  to  any  group  which 
anticipates  building  a  replica. 
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Where  Lincoln  Was  Born 


In  West  Central  Kentucky,  50  miles 
south  of  Louisville,  the  small  village  of 
Hodgenville  stands  seemingly  undis- 
tinguished. To  the  casual  observer  there 
is  nothing  that  appears  to  differentiate  this 
quiet  town  from  any  other  village  of  its 
size.  But  suddenly  the  motorist  on  the 
well-traveled  highway  is  aware  of  the  vil- 
lage green  that  looms  before  him.  If  he  is 
a  stranger  to  the  place,  he  slackens  the 
speed  of  his  car. 

For  there  before  his  eyes  stands  an  im- 
pressive memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
is  the  Weinman  statue,  fashioned  by  the 
pupil  of  St.  Gaudens,  which  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln pronounced  a  "noble  statue"  of  his 
father.  The  martyred  President  is  seated 
in  a  great  chair  atop  the  granite  base.  His 
hands  rest  easily  on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 
His  head,  slightly  bowed,  and  the  features 
of  his  gaunt  face  so  finely  drawn  reflect 
earnest  meditation. 

Hodgenville  is  commonly  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  Lincoln.  But  actually  he  was 
born  on  a  farm  about  three  miles  south  of 
the  village.  Thus  it  was  this  warm  June  day 
Mrs.  P.E.M.  and  I  drove  slowly  through 
the  gateway  that  opens  on  a  tree-studded 
grassy  plot  of  ground. 

One  descends  several  steps  leading  from 
the  parking  area,  follows  a  grass-bordered 
walk  a  short  distance,  and  then  finds  him- 
self in  a  beautifully  landscaped  amphithe- 
ater. Under  the  hot  summer  sun  of  this 
late  June  day  I  noticed  that  the  American 
flag  atop  the  tall  flag  pole  hung  quite  list- 
lessly, untouched  by  any  wind.  But  sum- 
mer heat  and  breezeless  day  are  quickly 
forgotten  as  one  turnsJiis  gaze  toward  the 
hilltop  and  beholds  the  splendid  memorial 
building  that  houses  the  Lincoln  cabin.  It 
is  constructed  of  Connecticut  pink  granite 
and  Tennessee  marble.  The  structure  is 
architecturally  beautiful.  It  has  classic 
simplicity,  emphasized  by  the  half  dozen 
massive  granite  columns  that  support  the 
roof  over  the  patio  entrance. 
*  *  * 
In  the  approach  to  the  building  one 
climbs  a  series  of  wide  granite  steps,  some 
SO  or  60  altogether.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  induce  a  leisurely  and 
reverent  approach.  One  passes  slowly 
through  the  open  portals  and  finds  himself 
immediately  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  in- 
terior. There  in  utter  solitariness  stands 
the  rude  cabin,  its  time-worn  logs  chinked 
with  ancient  plaster.  The  single  door  is 
open.  The  lone  window,  as  in  Lincoln's 
babyhood,  has  no  glass.  The  huge  fireplace 
at  one  end — the  left  as  one  faces  the  door- 
way from  outside — was  obviously  built  to 
consume  large  pieces  of  logs.  The  rough 
earthen  floor  is  in  the  old  Kentucky  tradi- 
tion. 


Some  doubt  still  exists,  as  presumably 
it  always  will,  that  this  is  the  very  self- 
same cabin  in  which  Lincoln  was  born.  The 
preponderance  of  evidence,  painstakingly 
gathered  by  competent  searchers  through 
many  years,  indicates  that  it  is  the  original 
structure  which  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  built  before  their  child  Abraham 
was  born.  But  some  conflicting  testimony 
of  less  positive  character,  given  many  years 
ago  and  drawn  from  childhood  recollections 
by  two  or  three  persons  in  old  age,  raises 
some  doubt. 

To  me  the  lack  of  positive  proof  beyond 
all  challenge  seems  unimportant.  For  cer- 
tainly the  cabin  in  all  respects  is  indisputa- 
bly like  dozens  of  other  log  cabins  built 
in  the  same  region  in  the  years  preceding 
and  following  Lincoln's  birth.  They  were 
all  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod,  even  to  their 
exact  dimensions  and  their  single  room  and 
their  glassless  window  and  their  great 
fireplace. 

*     *     * 

Whether  these  are  the  four  walls  within 
which  Lincoln  was  born  or  whether  his 
birth  actually  occurred  in  an  identical 
structure  of  rough-hewn  timbers  is  not  very 
consequential.  The  significant  fact,  un- 
challenged by  anyone,  is  that  he  was  born 
in  such  a  rude  log  cabin  and  spent  his  baby- 
hood here,  as  indeed  his  childhood  in  an 
identical  cabin  up  on  Knob  Creek  a  few 
miles  distant,  in  just  such  bare  and  hard 
existence  as  the  old  familiar  Lincoln  stories 
tell.  The  truth  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
looks  inside  the  cabin.  Here  in  one's  very 
presence  is  the  living  symbol  both  of 
Lincoln's  early  poverty  and  the  meagreness 
of  his  opportunity. 

One  walks  reverently  around  the  four 
sides  of  the  simple  structure  and  then  turns 
his  gaze  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  interior 
walls  of  the  sheltering  granite  and  marble 
memorial  building.  There  is  the  letter 
Lincoln  wrote  in  1859  when  he  was  asked 
for  a  brief  biographical  sketch  for  cam- 
paign purposes.  "There  was  absolutely 
nothing,"  he  wrote  of  his  boyhood,  "to  ex- 
cite ambition  for  education.  Of  course, 
when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much. 
Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and 
cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all. 
I  have  not  been  to  school  since." 

There  too  on  an  inscribed  panel  are  the 
lines  of  Maurice  Thompson.     I  read  them 
again  carefully. 
He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
the  West, 
The  thrall,  the  master,  all  of  us  in 
one; 
There  was  no  section  that  he  held  the 
best; 
His  love  shown  as  impartial  as  the 
sun; 
And  so  revenge  appealed  to  him  in  vain, 
He  smiled  at  it,  as  at  a  thing  forlorn. 
And  gently  put  it  from  him,  rose  and 
stood 
A  moment's  space  in  pain, 
Remembering  the  prairies  and  the  corn 
And  the  glad  voices  of  the  field  and 
wood. 

P.  E.  M. 


Rev,  J.  V\r.  Cunningham  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  Lincoln 
Historians  in  Hardin  County  and  who  contributed  mafly  articles 
to  the  press  of  that  J:own  and  the  Louisville  Papers,  Was  of j tie  oji 
opinion  that  Abraham  Lincoln  .Sr  settled  at  Haycraft's  fort  inear 
what  is  now  Elizabethotwn,  Haycraft's  fort  was  one  of  three  block  hous 
oooupying  elevations  overloying  The  Valley  as  Elizabethtown  is 
first  called, One  of  the  other  forts  or  block  houses  was  built 
by  Captain  xximx  Thomas  Helm. On  this  site  today  stands  the  mansion 
in  which  Governor  John  L.IIelm  died.TkxsxxKxJfcBXKKBKxXaxsxissixxyx 
The  other  established  by  Colonel  Hynee,for  whose  wife  the  town  wo 
named  ,and  xkixkxKX  on  whioh  site  at  a  later  date  stood  the 
home  of  the  Geofhegans  which  we  have  met  in  Lincoln  History. 
These  three  forts  formed  a  triangle  whith  the  forts  it  the 
apexes  a  mile  apart, 

I  shall  use  Mr.  Cunningham's  own  words  Incdesocib&cngcchec 
copied  from  the  Elizabethtown  newe  of  Sept .18,1^03, in  presenting 
his  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  Lincoln  Home  in  Kentu&y 
"Not  far  from  town  and  include:!  wi  thin  its  limits, was  "The  Haycrdft" 
/here  Haycraft's  fort  stood,  within  whose  protecting  stockade 
Abraham  Lincoln's  grandfather  and  his  family  found  a  refuge  from 
savage  bands  whioh  made  occasional  visits  to  that  section.  By  one  of 
those  bands bt he  paternal  Lincoln  lost  hi 3  life  in  the  neighboring 
wild  woods.  When  I  first  knew  the  place  there  was  an  old  log  house 
with  two  principle  rooms  ,and  smaller  ones  in  the  rear,  "  Evidently 
this  story  had  been  handed  down  to  Mr.  Cunningham  from  the  preced 
' ing.  generation, and  had  gained  circulation  before  the  biographies 
of  Lincoln  began  to  appear. 


I  was  born  in  1854  4>n  a  log  house  on  the  old  Cave  Spring 
?arss,a  short  distance  from  the  tfatomnin  which  Abraham  Lincoln  wae 
born*  I  often  went  with  my  father  to  the  old  Brownfield  ^illwhioh 
was  about  two  miles  from  our  home. and  n»ar  the  town  of  Buffalo* 
On  one  of  these  trips  when  about  ten  ye^r*  old  my  feth°r  pointed 
out  to  me  the  dllapitated  old  oabin  ?;hich  he  said  was  occupied  by 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  wife  ,  be fore  they  moved  onto  the  farm  on 
which  we  lived*  I  remember  that  he  said  that  they  came  from  Wa5fciag» 
ton  County  to  this  place  ,snd  that  this  was  thier  first  home  in  what 
wiy  then  "ardin  County*and  that  after  stayingin  the  Brownfield  cabin 
for  on-  season  they  movdinto  th->  cabin  wher"  Abraham  Lincoln  wag 
born* 

The  Erownfield  cnbin  as  I  remember  it  was  located  just 
across  fcfee  creek  from  the  old  mill  at  the  ed^e  of  an  oil  crab  apple 
gr©ve*^ilvl.s.  remember  about  the  cabin  itself  «s  that  it  was  about  aSbl 
fsi&en  down  with  he  exception  of  the  stone  chimney  It  must  have  been 
one  of  those  cabins  where  p?rt  of  the  chimney  <fehs  baa#was  constructed 
of  tat&ob#-in'#  part  of  sticks. a?  many  of  the  old  sabins  were  built  3n 
that  way*  _  A 

The  mill  wan  old  when  I  wae  a  boy  and  had  been  repaired 
at  that  early  date  •  It  wan  what  was  known  as  an  osershot  wheel  mill 
and  the  ere  was  a  head  pond  t1ust  above  it  about,  ICC  ft  in  diameter* 
and  a  race  way  below  that  led  back  into  the  oxsxkxfetskxx  creek  which 
was  known  as  Beaver  ^am  ^reek*  The  mil?-  continue  1  to  be  usel  up  until 
about  the  time  that  the  property  passed  cut  of  the  Brownfield  family 
in  1890*  *- 

Another  interesting  feature  which  I  remember  sbout  the 
place  waa  an  old  crab  apple  orchard  of  natural  growth  which  resembled 
very  much  a  plumb  thicket*  There  must  have  be*n  as  much  as  four  acres 
M  the  orchard  and  it  wasn  known  throughout  the  surrounding  country* 
During  the  apple  season  people  would  come  fro  long  distances  to 
gather  these  apples*  T^e  Brownfield  c^bin  wag  at  the  e^ge  of  this 
thicket* 

The  approach  to  the  mill  f\"cm  our  hor.e  was  somewhat  differ 
ent  to  the  rosd  running  in+o  Buffalo  to  day,  and  it  was  called  the 
Cld  Mill  road*  It  left"u»  present  Jsokson  Highway  qbou4.  on"-  half 
mile  from  IblfalO  and  followed  the  ridge  ln«*  more  direct  line  to  the 
mill* Another  rosd  tc  the  south  o'  the  mill  lei  to  the  turnpike* 


; 
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The  Lincoln  Cabin 

Extract  from 
Letter  written  by  Rev,  VI. T.Davenport  toRev.John  W.  Cunningham, 


"My  mothers  farm  was  just  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 

Lincoln  Farm.  Dr. George  Rodman, now  dead  ,  was  our  old  family  doctor 

for  years  and  of tan  told  us  that  he  once  owned  our  farm, that  he 

bought  the  old  Lincoln  Cabin  and  had  it  moved  to  where  it  was  then 

standing.   It  was  there  as  a  tenant  house  and  was  never  used  as  a 

meat  or  smoke  house.  When  I  was  on  the  Duffalo  Mission  1363-3  we 

boarded  with  my  mother  and  my  wife  taught  ausubacription  sohool  in  the 

the  old  Lincoln  Cabin.  Others  taught  in  it  after  her.  When  my  brother 

was  married  he  repaired  the  old  cabin  made  some  addition  to  it. 

lived  in  it  and  three  of  hie  children  were  born  in  it.  He  was  livfcg 

in  it  when  he  sold  it  to  the  Tincoln  Association,  and  built  a 

nioe  two  story  house  for  the  money  he  got  for  the  Lincoln  Cabin. 

I  am  bot  able  to  give  dates  as  to  \.rhen  the  Lincoln  Cabin  was 

moved.  Grandmother  Goff  nearly  ninety  years  old  Ifcvea  with  her  son 

adjoining  the  Lincoln  Farm.  She  has  a  loom  and  a  reel  which  her 

father  bought  at  the  sale  of  Tom  Lincoln  when  he  move*. I  away  and 

it  is  still  in  use. 

U.T.Davenport   " 
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BXGHABB     IAAS3BB. 
Kiehard  Hathor  was  a  resident  of  tho  Barren  Run  aootlon  of 

Bardiirfnov?  Loiiuo)  County  from  aljout  tho  your  I  GOG  until  hio 
death, tr©nty  yoaru  later .According  to  femily  tradition, he 
uao  a  nati/vo  of  J  anohest or, England «So  for  au  known,  ho  was 
not  related  to  th    colonial  family  of  Mathers  in  l?©w  in- 
land, though  tho  immigrant  onocGtbr  of  th©  Doaton  divinoe, 
Increase  and  Cot  ton,  who  v;ae  aloo  a  Kiehard  I  lather,  v.ao  from 
the  earn©  ohire  or  county  in  England  in  whioh  the  city  of 
Manchester  io  located*  Tho  v.ritor  of  thio  okotoh  ha©  hocn 
Informed  by  a  resident  of  Manchester  that  tho  nemo  Mather 
io  of  aommon  occurrence  in  t ht.it  oity*It  io  &&i<s  fen  k-  <*«-  , 
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BICHfiEB     MATHER. 
Kiehard  Rather  was  a  resident  of  tho  Barren  l<an  oeotion  of 
Hardin(nor;  laBno)  County  from  about  the  your  IG0:3  until  Mo 
donth,tventy  ycoru  later .According  to  family  tradition, ho 
nas  a  nsti^vo  of  .  anohcetcr.angland.Bo  far  au  tnov.aeJio  wae 
not  related  to  th    colonial  family  of  Hathore  in  nev;  ijjg- 
land,  though  the  immigrant  nnocGtor  of  tho  Boston  divinas, 
Increase  and  Cotton, rho  was  aloo  a  Uioharfl  Ltother.isae  from 
the  same  shire  or  county  in  England  in  v;Meh  tho  city  of 
Manchester  in  located*  She  vritor  of  this  sketch  has  boon 
informed  by  a  roaidont  of  l.TanGhocitor  that  the  nemo  Hatl^or 
is  of  common  ©oourronoe  in  that  city. It  io  said  fco  b     de- 
rived from  tho  Baron  rcord  p-.tfe.to  mow j tho  name  thoroforo 
signifying  a  sov_o£« 

In  eorly  11  fo  tho  rcntuoky  Richard  nathor  was  i  ;. 
in  mercantile  pur cult a. For  aover&lyocTO  aft  or  costing  to  m>  r- 
leo-aGTCn  according  to  one  statement  and  dcvonteen    ©cording  to 
onotheir-ho  waa  a  morohant  and  impostor  in  rMladelpMa.Pf  nnoyl- 
vania.Ho  say  have  boon  a  rooident  of  that  oity  at  tho  time  ho 
first  purchased  real  estate  in  £ontuoky,in  the  year  I790enafc 
according  to  dcods  'uhich  aro  recorded  in  i»od  cook  "A", Hardin 
County,  he  was  a  reoldent  of  Hew  York  Oity  in  th    yoa?  X6G0.A 
mortgage  by  John  £ev;harst  ."Gentleman",  to  Richard  Matnor.'llcr- 
ohant",o£  Tiqvj  York  City, data."!  April  £0,1600, scouring  a  debt  of 
$&&I.00,ls  on  ill-  v.lth  the  papers  in  the  suit  of  itathor  against 
Dowhurst,  v/hioh      s  instituted  in  the  year  1023  in  Hardin  Ooanty. 

Kiohard       tl  ..  mo  to  i:ontuoky    probably  about  tho  first 

Of  tho  year  IG02,but  he  did  not  looato  im- a d lately  on  tho  landn 
Hardin  County  which  ho  had  purchased .A  deed  reoordod  ia  tho  Har- 
din County  Court  Glee's  office, dated  Jj&uao  7,  JG026ekov,:i  that  he 
was  thon  a  resident  of  Scott  Oounty,  Kentucky  .»t  the  time  he  leoat. 
od  in  Soott  Oounty  ho  ?;as  a  ;vidov,er,v  ith  one  chi  d,u  daughter, 
nemod    iilisa,v:ho  booemo  the  vlfo  of  a  man  named    Clark .Thio  daugh- 
ter never  came  to  Hardin  County  to  rooido.v.Mlo  a  resident  of 
Soott  County.iiiohard  Mather  married  Ma  second  v„>ife«A  deed  dated 
January  P.0I804,rooordod"  in  Deed  3ook  nBn,pege  456, H  rdin  oounty. 


shows  Richard  Mather  ana  Mary  Hathor.hie  wifo.eo  residents  of 
Hardin  County  .Ov/lag  to  the  fact  that  the  reeorda  of  soott  boun- 
ty wore  destroyed  by  firo  about  the  year  1835, the   dots  of  this 
seooad  marriage  eaanot  bo  given; aad  for  the  a?  mo  re aeon  no  ae- 
Gouajt  oaa  be  given  of  any  real  ©state  In  3cott  Scanty  which 
may  have  boon  ovinia  by  Richard  Mather* 

Shortly  after  hia  removal  to  Eariia  County, Richard  Mather 
©rooted  ©  resideneo  on  tho    15,000-aero  tract  of  lend  v.hich  had 
boea  allottee*  to  Mm  in  the  divieioa  with    thoheirs  of  John 
ttood, which  divloion  will  be  mentioned  later .Ibis  residence 
was  in  the  cMge  of  the  "barrens" t no ur  the  western  end  of  the 
II^OCP-scrG  tract, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  aottlomont 
now  known  aa  "Tanner" 0Here  ho  opent  tho remainder  of  his  life, 
During  hit:  lifetime  he  eold  moat  of  the     two  large  boundaries 
of  land  to  which  ho  had  obtained  title .As  a  rule, as  in  the  oas© 
of  the  "Sinking  spring"  (linooln  birthplace) farm, sales  were  made 
by  "title  bond" 9 or  contract  to  convey, writ ten  by  Richard  Mather 
himself  in  clear  and  legible  handwriting .From  the  faot  that 
many  purchasers  had  sot  paid  for  their  J>ande  at  tho  time  of 
Richard  Mather's  death, and  hence  were  not  then  entitled   to 
deed 8, many  raaite  were  filed  In  the  court a  of  Hardin, Eart  and 
LaRue  counties  ngoiaot     hia  heirs, to  obtain  deeds  to  lands 
for  whioh  title  bo ad a  wore  hold, and  deeds  were  made  t^  com- 
missioned  of  the  court a • 

The  death  of  Richard  Bather  occurred  on  tho  Ifbh  day  of 
April, 1 823.1e  was  burled  In  the  family  burying  grouAA  a  abort 
distance  back  of  hia  horns  .His  wlfo.Mary,  survived  until  May  7, 
1848, and  was  buried  tj  hia  aide. 

The  children  of  this  couple  were  aix, namely- 

(X)  Marioh-^bora  Kept ember  28, 1604, died  May  8,1863- 

marriea  Samuel  Brae^oarj 

(E)  Hoary-born    1807{died   2846, while  holding  the  office 

of  Boputy  sheriff  of  LaRuo  County  and  r  the  firet 

sheriff  of  tho  county-married  Lucrotla  Welterej 

{20    James  0. -married  Bunoy  Holatiroj 

(4)  Edward  L.-Marriod-$Led  in  VJollington.Kaaoas, about 
I884i 


3, 
(5)  GE-ryaSborn  I8IS,rtio-=  about  1876-raorriea  iillcn  Elrk~ 
petriek; 
(6$  Ann  Oabriolla-born  llrxoh  G,X8I5,dled  September 
3,1077-nirrriofl  Million  I .Lewie, 
She  appraisement  of  the  personal  cctoto.of  .Uiohord  Mother, 

dated  Jcnaary  23,I62'V:ndr«eoraea.  in  the  office  of  tho  Qlork 

four 
of  Hcirdin  oounty  Court, wno  made  by  /$?7o  of  hi  a  soar  neigh- 
bors, nemoly.i-honvo  T  •Owoley.EllowoA  Owsley,  Suthamiel  Oat- 
lett  end  William  t'(orriooo« 

She  historic  inter o.  t  which  in  recent  yoaro  hoo  been 
attracted  to  a  portion  of  tho  *eal  estate  in  Kentucky  to  v.hloh 
Richard  Bather  acquired  title  \p  arrant  e  special  sontion  of  his 
lends  In  u^rdln  Oounty* 

On  tho  £Oth  day  of  i'obruary.tfOS.ttllllam  Orocnottgh,ef  the 
city  of  l'hiladolphia,  obtained  patents  from  the  GomKJonvmalth  of  Vir- 
ginia for  two  large  boundaries  of  land  lyina  in  that  pert  of 
Jefferson  Qounty  vihioh  in  iba  year  179:2  became  Hardin  oounly. 
One  of  these  boundaries  contained  ^X),000  acres  and  »ae  dcaoBibed 
as  located  rton  the  acuthorn  beonchaa  of  iiolin"»tlia  other  oen- 
tainau  50,000  acres  lying  in  feae  headwaters  of  th*  southern 
branches  of  2olin,Brai:h  Oreei  and  lyim  Oiaap«SheBe  two  bounda- 
ries were  sever  .--l  wile©  spert.She  greater  part  of  ike  60,000 
sere  tract  ie  within  the  present  beundariee  of  Hart  and  Croon 
eountioSj-whllo  the  .:;:&90u0«.aoro  trust  i«?  wholly  within  tho  coun- 
ty of  LcUus* 

On  the  2&th  d»3gr  of  July,I78d0GreGneu#h  conveyed  a  om^ktlf 
internet  in  the  SO.OOO-eoi-o  tract   to  JohXi  liooc*  and  tha  other  ty.-.lf 
intareet  to  tfoseph  JameaBrTo£  the  oitj  of  Kew  York* .On  the  Ilth 
of  June, 1798,  Jetaea  ©old  hie  half  interest  in  this  tract  to 
Hioherd  ti&ther  • 

On  tho  loth  day  of  Juno,  1786,  "illlam  Oraenough  acid   to 
<2oha  i;ewharst,of  Sew  Jtorfc  clty,i50,000  uerea.o*  on<«h«dfvo:f  the 
&0,000«ojOI*s  boundary,  and  on  October  I-,i70I,,,'Gvvhurot  sold  to 
v.'illira  Weymouth,  who,  on  the  &:rd  day  of  Pao<aaber,I80£fsoia  this 
30,000  eores.lyins  on  tho  southern  braneeo  of  Holin, Brush  Orooh 
and  Ljtm  flan®,  to     Kichvrd  Mather  and  George  John;-on»By  deed 


4. 
which  was  reoorded  in  the  o.CTice  of  the  Clerk  of  ilardia  Coun- 
ty Court  on  January  20, 1820,  the  heirs  of  William  Greenough.by 
iiaiaUQl  Haycraft,  Jr.,ae  Commissioner, conveyed   to  Ixiohard  Mather 
the  whole  of  the  30,000  acres  "on  head  of  the  southron  brsnoiaas 
of  13olin,Brush  Creole  and  Lynn  Oaiap",  pursuant  to  terms  of  the 
title  bond  given  by  Grecnough  to  Dewhuratlon  June  IB,I'?y6,of 
which,  it  would  appeal'  Mather  had  become  sole  holder »  Fart  ha  r 
account  of  change a  of  title  of  this  tract  of  30,000  aoreo  is 
unneeceaaryjfaut  the  SO, 000  acres  "on  the  southern  branches  of 
Eolia",in  which  Kiokard  Mather  obtained  a  one-half  interest 
by  purchase  from  Joseph  James  on  ilune  II, 1798, as  stated  above, 
Id  ©specially  interesting, because  out  of  the  15,000  acres 
which  was  later  allotted   So  Richard  Mather  ao  hie  share  of 
this  50,000-ei.ore  boundary  th-  farm  was  carved  on  which  Abra-» 
hew  Lincoln  vsas  bora*^lso,the  iilohard  Creal  farm, on  Beaver  .Sea 
branch  of  the  south  Fork  of  Uolizi,noar  the  present  town  of  Buffalo, 
which  was  the   birthplaoe  of  Sennie  Hanks, Lincoln's  second  cous- 
in, was     i\  port  of  Mather 'a  share  of  this  S0,000-aore   tr.'iot/rh© 
traditional  "plum  orchard" , in  which  i'homas  Lincoln  Id  said  to 
have  lived  from  about  May, 10^8, until  he   purchased  the  "Sink- 
ing  3pring"/in  December  following, which  in  eiid  to  have  been  the 
property  of  &eorge  Brovmfield  t,t   Ghat   time, wee  probably  identical 
with  the   "peach  orchard"   on  the  Creel  plaoe,'..liore  .Dennis  Hanks 
wes  born.Ae  shown  below,  George  Brownfielcl  later  porchssed  a 
portion  of  the  Oreal  place, hut  not  until  after  the  birth  of 
Abruhem  Lincoln. 

In  proceedings  which  were  instituted  by  Richard  Mather  in 
the  year  I00l,in  the  Hardin  County  Court, commissioners  were  ap~ 
pointed  to  divide  the  30,000  acre   tract  lying  on  the   southB»a 
branches  of  Sfelin  between  leather  and  the  heirs  of  John  Hood  .In 
lkX)2  these  commissioners  ran  a  division  lias  and  Mather  was  al- 
lotted the  northern  half, 15, 000  acres ;but  deed  was  not  made   to 
him  until  I8I7.i'hiii   ueefl  iu  recorded  in  Peed  Book  i$  KF",page  I7SB, 
Eerdin  County 0In  a  suit  which  was  filed  by  the  representative®  of 
Eood,ana  tjus  appealed  to  the  Court  of  App©&&@    of  Kentucky,  this 


deed  was  hslQ  to  bs  void* as     ii&ij^kil  appessa  from  Judgment 
of  t»®  Court  of  Appeula  In  g  A  ^♦Marshall* a  Heporia,page'  675 
i  fleolded  October  17,1880  hBut  ,aa  .shown by  uoed -of  'Riehtsrd  liathc 
and  vdfe  of  date  Ootober  1,1821, recorded  in  Hard  in  Oounty  Court 
Glerkfa  of  floe  In  Deed  Book  M  wH%pags  '£06,tfca  division     as 
made  "by  the  oommiGoionera  was  ratified  and  approval,  aisA  tho 
titlco  of  ptyrefcaaera  from  Eioliard  Matter  of  various  portions' 
of  the  16,000  acres  ishich  had  beos  allotted  to  -bias;  ©or© .,vali«» 

4M&  aiokara  ara&2..ttnoe9  ti|6fi 
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SINKING  SPRING 

u^i™  1-h^  hill  on  which  Abraham 
Sinking  Spring,  lofl.t^  3«t  ^if^d  in  early  land  records. 
Lincoln  was  born,  was  =  ea  lv  idejUl  sinking  Spring ,  Rock  Spring 
This  water  source  was  variably r  known ^a  /^J^^  ly  9ref  er  to  the 
and  Cave  Spring.  However,  •**  « «  the  water  dropped  into  a  pit 
landmark  as  Sinking  SPrin^^ehCaUS/hu^  or?g?nated  the  name  of  the 
and  disappeared  into  the  eartn. 

farm. 

As  a  perenn.al  source  of  water,  the  spring  was  probacy  »  deciding 
facto^  in  selecting  the  location  *«  £-«bxn  site  ^  travelers 
depended  on  this  spring  f  or  their  d"lY  ""«  ofthe  refreshingly 

°Irztir.d  ibrr^:h^oC;ToU°i/atrasated  his  ^  ^  « 

water  from  this  spring. 

The  appearance  of  the  spring  has  ^^^n^.^^ ^ 
Lincoln  era.   The  «ea  was  modify ed  du r ^    J  along  the  baek 

development.   However,  the  natural  rode       continue  to  instill 
wall  have  been  changed  only  bv  nature 
impressions  of  a  homesteader  s  life. 

Tvpxcal  of  Kentucky,  s  Karst  ^^^^A1^'^%'S!^^ 
spring  is  a  significant  natural  "source.  I  river  a  short 

the  subsurface  and  empties  into  a  branch  ot        ^  ^  ^^  ^ 

Because  the  spring's  «^UPP?f coil^nt^  a°nd  ^nlro'actoent!"^^ 
it  is  particularly  ^nsitive^  o  pol  ut^nts        rf f ^  ^  cave 
National  Park  Service  monitors  those  tnrea 
and  its  environment. 

„  HE.P  PEESEHVE  THE  KESO.HCE,  PLE.SE  DO  HOT  THKOW  COINS  OR  OTHEH 
OBJECTS  INTO  THE  SPRING. 
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THE  BOUNDARY  OAK  TREE 


In  December  1808,  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abraham,  purchased  the 
348  acre  Sinking  Spring  farm.  On  the  western  edge  of  the  farm, 
stood  a  magnificant  white  oak  tree.  The  tree  served  as  a  boundary 
marker  and  survey  point  for  determining  the  property  lines.  The 
use  of  large  trees,  boulders  and  even  fence  lines  as  boundary 
markers  was  a  common  practice  and  was  readily  accepted. 

The  boundary  oak  was  first  identified  as  a  specific  boundary  marker 
in  the  original  1805  survey  of  the  farm.  A  landmark  to  countless 
early  travelers,  the  Boundary  Oak  was  located  less  than  150  yards 
from  the  cabin  where  Abraham  was  born  in  1809.  The  tree  was 
estimated  to  be  approximately  28  years  of  age  at  Lincoln's  birth. 

Time,  weather,  insects  and  disease  eventually  claimed  the  white 
oak,  however,  its  stump  remains  as  the  primary  identifying  feature 
of  the  original  farm  boundary.  Before  it's  death  in  1976,  the 
Boundary  Oak  reached  6  feet  in  diameter,  ninety  feet  in  height, 
and  had  a  crown  spread  of  115  feet. 

Until  it's  death,  the  great  white  oak  remained  the  "last  living 
link"  to  Abraham  Lincoln  and  was  of  considerable  historic  interest 
and  value. 
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